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The Defacement of City Parks. 


FEW weeks agothe Board of Park Commissioners in 
this city thought they could safely throw open to the 
public a few small areas of turf in Central Park. They 
gave notice of this fact, and the reporters of the various 
newspapers at once began to interview them on the sub- 
ject. The statements of the commissioners were guarded 
and cautious. They said nothing which could fairly be 
interpreted as an indication that any rigor of administra- 
tion was to be relaxed. They simply said that inasmuch 
as on certain days some of the lawns were free they pro- 
posed to try the experiment with a still larger area of turf. 
But the bare hint that visitors were to be allowed freedom 
of access to portions of the park from which they had hith- 
erto been excluded, seemed to arouse a spirit of lawless- 
ness in many visitors which had hitherto slumbered. Tes- 
timony is abundant to the effect that the park has suffered 
serious defacement since this permission was granted, the 
chief injury being done to shrubs and herbaceous plants in 
bloom. Branches of showy bushes, like the Snowballs, for 
example, were carried away by the armful in spite of the 
r0lice. 
A significant fact was stated by a park policeman, who 
said that for the first few days after the lawns were thrown 
open people could hardly be persuaded to walk on them. 
Those who frequented these portions of the park had 
become so accustomed to walking on the paths and sitting 
on the benches that they had to be invited to walk in and 
sit down on the grass before they would accept what was 
considered such a favor. Of course, it did not take long to 
educate people up to their new privileges ; but the fact that 
they had already been educated to keep off the grass is 
certainly worfh considering. But, really, it is. no greater 
hardship to keep on the walks in a park than it is to keep 
on the sidewalk and out of the front yards along the city 


street. The people who argue that “the parks are made: 


to use and not to look at,” may not be aware of it, but 
their statement is deceptive. The fallacy is exposed the 
moment we consider that the beauty of a park is its highest 
use, and, therefore, to destroy that beauty is not to use but 
to abuse it. When walking by a wildwood border thought- 
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less people often enjoy themselves by breaking off the 
branches of flowering Dogwood and other trees and shrubs 
when they are in bloom, but nosensible person would con- 
sider it an inhospitable restriction if visitors were forbidden 
to mutilate the shrub border of a park after this fashion. 
Nor is it any hardship in a park which is well planned to 
insist that people should keep on the gravel when a free 
use of the grass would destroy it, for the grass is just as 
essential to the beauty of a park as the shrubbery. 

It is pleasant for children, both old and young, to roll 
on the grass at times, but this is provided for in every well- 
managed pleasure-ground. The large meadows in Pros- 
pect Park are thrown open most of the time, great areas in 
Central Park are open to the public whenever the grass will 
permit it, and there are days when as many as 30,000 peo- 
ple have special permits for picnics in Central Park, and 
often 100,000 people can be seen on the grass at’once. It 
is necessary to keep the players away now and then in 
order that the lawns may grow green again, and there is no 
question, taking the season through, that there is more 
real enjoyment on the grass than there would be if all the turf 
were always thrown open to every one without restriction. 
It must always be borne in mind that the primary use of a 
city park is to rest and refresh the spirit, and for this pur- 
pose the grass and shrub borders make a strong appeal to 
the imagination through the eye and not through the soles 
of the feet. Of course, where the ratio of visitors to the 
number of acres is small there need be fewer restrictions, 
but in populous cities the supreme value of the turf is its 
restful beauty, and when this beauty is trampled out the 
park not only loses its charm, but visitors lose their respect 
for it and are easily induced to deface it by breaking down 
the shrubbery and in other ways. 

The point which we wish to emphasize is that the people 
of New York have never felt it to be a hardship to keep off 
the grass, but as soon as there was an indication that this 
restriction was to be removed lawless persons began to 
destroy the shrub-borders. If this state of things should 
continue for a year or so, people would feel that they had 
quite as much right to break down shrubbery as to walk on 
the grass. We have been much interested in some of the 
so-called arguments which have been used by certain 
papers in Buffalo which are opposed to the building of a 
fence about one of the parks in that city. These papers 
have long articles with scare-heads, in which it is asserted 
that the arrogant Park Commissioners wish to keep the 
people out of the park and turn it into a hay-field anda 
nursery for shrubs, or else make it as exclusive as the pri- 
vate grounds of a monarch. On looking at the plan it is 
evident that most of these so-called arguments are based 
on absolute misrepresentation. The proposed fence had 
openings for entrance at all the leading lines of travel, 
Four of these entrances were made to the full width of the 
abutting streets, while four more were made for foot-travel. 
Walks were then proposed on lines which were so direct 
that there would have been no temptation to leave them 
for general travel, and we can imagine no reason for the 
outcry against the fence unless the abutting property-own- 
ers should have the notion that it benefits them to have the 
park seem to bea portion of their own private grounds. 
So far as we can see from the ordinances there has been no 
intention of the Park Board to restrict ball-playing or the 
usual picnic recreations in this place. A disinterested wit- 
ness to whom we have written on the subject informs us 
that there are twenty beaten trails across this parade- 
ground in every direction, and these trails are evidently 
not worn by people who wish to use the park as a park, 
but who simply want to use it as a thoroughfare, and insist 
on being allowed to make the shortest cut to their destina- 
tion. No one considers himself oppressed because he has 
to turn a corner in a city instead of walking through a 
block. Why should it be a hardship to follow a good path 
when the distance is almost as short as an absolutely 
straight line across the grass, which will soon become a 
beaten track and utterly destroy its beauty? 
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Some time ago we had occasion to comment on the Buf- 
falo park reports, and these newspaper articles confirm 
what we have said before. There is an insufficient force 
of park police in that city, and the people have been allowed 
to abuse their pleasure-grounds so long that they consider 
any effort to curtail their privilege to injure the parks as an 
infringement on their personal rights. They have kept 
repeating to themselves the fallacious statement that the 
parks belong to the people, and, therefore, the people have 
a right to use them, when the proposition, accurately for- 
mulated, would be this: all the people have aright to enjoy 
the beauty of the parks, and, therefore, a few people have 
a right to destroy this beauty. Fortunately, the adminis- 
tration of parks in other cities was begun under better 
auspices. In New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco the people have been taught to appreciate 
their parks as parks, and nowhere except in Buffalo has 
any reputable organ of public opinion ventured to argue 
that a park is essentially an open thoroughfare. A space 
which people are invited to despoil is really no park in any 
proper sense of the word. If public opinion has become 
so demoralized in any city that proper regulations for main- 
taining the landscape beauty of their parks are denounced 
as tyrannous, such parks are doomed to desolation, and it 
would be altogether more reasonable to sell the land for 
building-lots than to allow it to become an eyesore. 


The Live Oak at Drayton Manor. 


HE illustration on page 235 is the reproduction of a 

photograph of what, so far as we can judge from our 
observations, is the most massive, symmetrical and impos- 
ing tree in eastern North America. It is a Live Oak, 
Quercus Virginiana, standing on one side of the entrance 
to Drayton Manor House, on the Ashley River, near 
Charleston, South Carolina. The home of the Drayton 
family, a handsome red brick Elizabethan mansion, was 
built while South Carolina was a British colony, and it is 
said that the site of the house was selected on account of 
this tree, although, as the Live Oak grows very rapidly, it 
is not impossible that it was planted with its mate on the 
other side of the drive, where the house was first built. At 
the present time the short trunk girths twenty-three feet 
four inches at the smallest place between the ground and 
the branches, which spread one hundred and twenty-three 
feet in one direction and one hundred and nineteen in the 
other. This tree is growing over a bed of phosphate, and 
the demands of trade will, therefore, probably cause its 
death before its time. More than once we have visited 
this tree, and each visit has increased our reverence for 
nature as we stood in the presence of this wonderful ex- 
pression of her power. 

Our illustration, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Hostie, of Charleston, gives a feeble and unsatisfactory 
idea of this tree. Some one who sees the picture, how- 
ever, may be moved to go and look at the original; and 
this traveler will be rewarded, for no one who has not seen 
the Drayton Oak can form a true idea of the majestic beauty 
of the Live Oak, the most beautiful of the fifty species of 
Oaks which grow within the borders of the United States, 
or of all that Nature in a supreme effort at tree-growing can 
produce. 


The Wholesale Flower Markets of New York City. 


SIDE from the great auction flower sales held two and 
three times a week during spring and early sum- 

mer, and the sales made by large growers to the local 
dealers, there are two wholesale flower markets in this 
city. The old-time stand on Vesey Street, abandoned to 


_ fruit and vegetable dealers some twenty-five years ago, 


was succeeded by the present market about the small 
triangular park space at the Hudson River terminus of 
Canal Street. When the flower growers combined to ask 
the city authorities for the use of this place the open tract 
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was a dumping-ground for cobblestones and other un- 
sightly city belongings. Improvements were made a year 
or two later, and at this season the little park, with its 
shrubby background of flowering Wiegelia and Spirza, 
makes a pleasing foil to the garden-like beds of bright 
flowers on its sidewalks. The second market, which is a 
division of the Canal Street market, began four years ago, 
and is better known to the public from its more central 
location. It occupies the wide street space on the north 
side of Union Square. In the misty morning twilight, the 
tall modern business and publishing houses, grim and 
silent, make a striking contrast to the bustle of flower-sell- 
ing in the street, and their broken and irregular sky-line 
suggests the medieval and scarcely more picturesque 
house-tops of the buildings about a market place in the 
heart of an old European city. 

Of these flower markets very little is known by the pub- 
lic, for even the universal enjoyment afforded by great 
masses of gay flowering plants, or the interest in the dis- 
plays for their business or commercial value, is not suffi- 
cient to bring out visitors to the early sales. During the 
evening, flower-laden wagons start from the suburbs of 
Jersey City, from West Hoboken, Staten Island and Long 
Island, and by midnight the earliest comers have secured 
first choice of location, the same place being held through- 
out the season, if possible. The two markets differ but 
little in the conduct of the sales. At the more central 
stand, then, the black-covered wagons are headed to the 
curbs. They are closely packed, the floor, two tiers, and 
even the top increasing the carrying space. The noisy 
rumble of the vehicles, as they come one by one, makes 
part of the roar of early morning traffic, along with belated 
trucks of jingling milk cans and the newspaper delivery 
wagons hurrying to railroad stations. Unlike the oc- 
casional early riser, who thinks bustle and noise a neces- 
sary part of his unusual experience, and that folks who are 
not awake should be, the men, wakeful and alert, noise- 
lessly chat in pairs on the front seats or stand about in 
groups, the midnight darkness relieved by electric lights. 
Within Union Square the benches are closely occupied by 
men who sit through the night, the humane police officer 
explaining that they are allowed to wait on the seats pro- 
vided they do not sleep. 

By three o'clock the activity and noise of arrivals is at 
its height, and the busiest streets of many towns at mid- 
day is outrivaled. Along with the latest loaded wagons 
of the sellers come the first empty ones of buyers, and these 
find places on the outskirts. Suddenly a movement extends 
along the closely ranged line; men, women and here and 
there a sleepy-looking child hurriedly move wooden trays 
filled with plants to the street space at the rear of their 
wagons, until the long block is lined with two solid rows 
of flowers fifteen or twenty feet wide, separated along the 
middle by an open walk twelve feet broad. By half-past 
three shrewd experienced men and women — the latter 
generally short-skirted and blue-aproned Germans — are 
peering through partial light and into deep shadows in 
search of bargains and choice stock. Only two Italian 
venders were noticed among the many customers. These 
advance buyers are peddlers, owners of the low-sided, 
open empty wagons, and eager to get stock, which is 
quickly arranged at the end of the lines, in readiness to 
offer to buyers in small lots at a slight advance. Later in 
the day the remaining stock of these middle dealers is sold 
in the tenement sections of the city and in the suburbs 
along the Harlem and Hudson and in New Jersey towns 
as far as twenty miles away. Some of the early buyers 
come to secure plants ordered by them in advance for 
customers who have engaged a special sort, and occasion- 
ally there is eager rivalry and the excited claim that certain 
stock has been ‘‘bestellt.” Sturdy, thrifty women carry 
away their purchases in large, flat baskets, one on each 
arm, while a few push carts start off with their meagre 
stock. One or two immense vans belonging to high-class 
florists are closely packed with choice stock, bought up by 
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a member of the firm. These roomy vans are especially 
built for this trade, and besides double walls. have heating 
and ventilating arrangements against any possible cold 
which might chill tender plants. The ordinary open 
wagons with low sides are filled with stock selected with 
a view to the best plants for the least money and the 
showiest effect in the general arrangement. Feathery 
Astilbes make a graceful temporary edging to beds of 
brilliant flowers, five or six dozen Geraniums going into 
‘each load. - The front step, an improvised platform at the 
rear and extensions at the sides are all pressed into use. 
The only lull in the activity after midnight is the half-hour 
before five o’clock, when the regular trade of store-keepers, 
street-venders and peddlers is awaited. By six o'clock 
retail buyers begin to pass up and down the long array of 
tlowers and to buy single plants of different sorts, the pots 
clumsily wrapped in newspaper, and an artist making a 
water-color sketch of the gay scene gets more notice than 
is helpful. By half-past eight the fee of twenty-five cents 
for each wagon has been collected by a deputy from the 
Bureau of Markets, the wagons have left, and cleaners from 
the Park Department have removed all trace of discarded 
plants and broken pots. 

The flower markets begin early in April, when three or 
four wagon-loads are offered in the damp and chilly dawn. 
The trade gradually grows, and by the first of May thirty 
wagons are assembled at each market every morning, 
Saturday being the busiest day. Now and until the close 
of the season, about July 1st, as many as seventy-five 
loads will be disposed of daily at the two places. A 
moderate load contains 40 to 50 trays, and these each hold 
one or two dozen plants, so that a large wagon may carry 
2,000 plants. One dealer, together with an assorted stock, 
offered of Verbenas alone 1,000 plants in boxes holding a 
dozen. Easter Saturday and the morning preceding 
Decoration Day are the big days of the season, when it 
is not unusual for one grower to send in two or three 
wagon-loads instead of one. The plants must be well 
grown and in luxuriant flowering, since each one is finally 
subjected to selectién by a retail buyer for a place in the 
window or door-yard. Geraniums are the most popular, 
as the showiest, most persistent in bloom and the easiest 
grown, and they continue in demand from the opening 
to the closing day. Boxes of deep orange-colored 
Calendulas, with the smaller-flowered yellow Daisies, 
Anthemis tinctoria, are among the showiest effects, 
and hardly less bright are masses of Nasturtiums of 
assorted colors, patches of Marigolds and of Lantanas. 
Lady Washington Pelargoniums make an effective show 
and win many buyers, while Fuchsias covered with heavy 
buds and the blue Corn Flower of their grain-fields are in 
especial favor for retail sales to German householders. 
Old-fashioned plants, as Bachelor's Buttons, Cockscomb, Old 
Man, Scarlet Sage and Musk-plant have a steady demand, 
and creepers and climbers, as Stone-crop, Ice-plant, Myrtle, 
Creeping Charlie, Vinca and Tradescantia, are shown in 
quantities. Memories of house plants familiar to a far- 
removed childhood, of almost forgotten country gardens, 
and of haunts by shady brooksides are called up by plants 
of Lemon-verbena, Lobelia, Oleander, House-leeks, Phlox, 
Cigar-plant, Ten-weeks’-stocks, Thrift, Sweet William, 
Zinnias, Forget-me-nots and Ferns. Trays of vegetable 
plants are also among the offerings, 120 plants of toma- 
toes selling for thirty-five cents. Other prices at this 
season are a dozen and a half Zinnias for one dol- 
lar, while the same sum will buy thirty-five flower- 
ing Verbenas, a dozen good Geraniums, two or three 
boxes of Pansies according to quality, each holding 
thirty plants, two dozen Musk-plants, twelve large plants 
of Vinca, or two dozen Pyrethrums or Armerias. Roses of 
all varieties and grades and Hydrangeas are abundant and 
generally well grown and stocky, though some plants are 
leggy. In the Easter season, Lilies, Azaleas, Hydrangeas 
and Cytisus are the principal offerings. Bulbous plants are 
comparatively rare. At the Canal Street market the trade 
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is in bedding-plants and entirely wholesale, while at Union 
Square many decorative plants of large size are seen, such 
as Portugal Laurels, Palms, Rubber-plants, and Arbor-vitz 
sheared into various shapes. More stock is being offered 
each year, and prices this season have been lower than in 
former years. The growers estimate that it costs a dollar 
to grow a dozen Geraniums, while ordinary stock brings 
only seventy-five cents. Plants of Geraniums must be 
very good to command $1.25, and the choicest stock 
noticed, extra-large, full-flowered plants of the variety Gen- 
eral Grant, brought $2.00 a dozen. 

The market season is over by the end of June. Thecul- 
tivators then occupy themselves in repairing greenhouses, 
growing on stock for falland winter cuttings, and in caring 
for their bulbs of Easter Lilies from Bermuda and Rose 
stocks from Belgium. The winter is given up to anxious 
care and cultivation for the spring rush, which reunds out 
the year. Altogether, it is hard work, which yields not 
more than a fair living and often but a frugal one. Cold 
days and stormy weather operate against sales, and large 
receipts of strawberries and other fruits take the hucksters 
into other lines of tradeand makeslow sales and low prices 
in the flower markets. Dull market days are often helped 
out by buyers from Springfield, New Haven and other 
towns in near-by states, who can buy more cheaply in the 
metropolitan markets, even. when the cost of transportation 
by water or rail is included. : 

It is not possible to give an approximate idea of the total 
sales in these markets for a season, but the flower trade 
has assumed great importance since the beginning of the 
century, when there was but one commercial florist in the 
United States. There are now nearly 5,000 establishments 
for growing flowers, and four-fifths of this business has 
been developed within the last twenty-five years. The 
last census report states, among other interesting items 
connected with floriculture, that 38,823,247 square feet of 
glass are in use, covering more than 891 acres. Of these 
establishments, 312 are owned and conducted by women. 
The valueof fixtures, heating apparatus and tools amounted 
to $40,000,000. Fuel, freight and express, and postage on 
some 20,000,000 catalogues are other large items of expense. 
The receipts from sales of cut flowers are put at more than 
$14,000,000 a year, and from plants and shrubs at above 
$12,000,000. M. B. C. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
The Temple Show. 


HE annual exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which was held this week in the Temple Gar- 
dens on the Thames Embankment, proved a success in every 


respect. The weather was on its best behavior, the ex- 
hibits were of a high order of merit, and the crowds of 
visitors which thronged the lawns and the five large mar- 
quees on each of the three days could not fail to satisfy 
the financial secretary of the exhibition. Compared with 
previous exhibitions of the same kind, the present one ex- 
celled in the more tasteful arrangement of the plants, flow- 
ers, etc., and in the quality of the pot-grown specimen 
Roses. Orchids were as numerously represented as ever, 
but there were fewer large specimens and much fewer nov- 
elties among them. This probably was due to the fact that 
a large international horticultural exhibition was being held 
at the same time in Paris, and this necessitated a division 
of the forces of some of our most powerful exhibitors. 
Notwithstanding these slight drawbacks, however, the 
show was a magnificent display of high-class horticulture, 
such as Englishmen might justly feel proud of. The Roses 
were magnificent and quite justified the observation of a 
lady which I overheard: ‘‘Among all the beautiful and 
wonderful things here to-day the Rose stands supreme.” 
Crimson RamBLeR attracted a large share of attention, 
beautiful specimens a yard across, bushes as well as stand- 
ards, in pots, of course, and covered with large clusters of 
brilliant carmine-red flowers, each one and a half inches 
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across, semi-double, elegant and charming, both in bud 
and when fully expanded. I counted twenty and more 
open flowers on each of many of the clusters. Another 
new Rose of great promise is Paul’s Carmine Pillar, of which 
fine examples were shown. The flowers are borne singly 
on the ends of the branches, each flower being a cup 
nearly five inches across, quite single and of a rich rose- 
crimson color, with a large white eye. It was shown by 
G. Paul & Son. Another attractive Rose was a new one of 
last year, named Duke of York, a China bedder and winter 
flowerer. Messrs. W. Paul & Son showed specimens of it 
in pots, which were flowering for the second time this year, 
the flowers being clustered, small, but pretty, both in bud 
and when expanded, their-color a bright rose-crimson. 

Among the many Rhododendrons shown, the most beau- 
tiful by far was the Mollis hybrid named Anthony Koster, 
the trusses being large and crowded, the flowers Mollis- 
like in substance and form, and the color a glistening 
lemon-yellow. There are hundreds of Ghent and Mollis 
Azaleas in flower at Kew now, but not one that is so pleas- 
ing in all respects as this. It was shown by Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons. Magnolia Watsoni is not first-class as a 
pot-plant, at any rate as shown by Messrs. Veitch. The 
reverse may be said of the pretty hybrid shrubby Spirza 
named Van Houttei, which was shown in pots as bushes a 
yard through and covered with elegant wands of May-like 
flowers. It isthe best of the Spirzeas in flower in the open 
at Kew now. It is a hybrid between S. trilobata and 
another, probably S. confusa, and is often met with in gar- 
dens under the latter name. 

Lixac, SouvENIR DE L. SpATH, was the best ofall the varie- 
ties of Lilac shown, its enormous racemes of large plum- 
purple flowers being very much admired. The best of the 
white varieties was Marie Legraye. New varieties of Tree 
Peony, from Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, whose exhibit 
of hardy plants generally was a great attraction; some 
splendid specimens of Streptosolen Jamesoni, from Mr. 
Bennett-Poé, and a collection of fifty-six varieties of Darwin 
Tulips, from Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, were among the 
most noteworthy of the exhibits of hardy plants. 

CLERODENDRON A’Priori, a variety of Clerodendron Bal- 
fouri, with flecks of red in the white calyx, is likely to find 
favor as a novelty with growers of stove climbers. Messrs. 
Veitch’s seedling Phyllocacti are an advance upon what we 
have had hitherto among this beautiful but neglected sec- 
tion of Cacti. Their improved races of Streptocarpi are 
equally progressive, new colors as well as new shapes be- 
ing observable among the large number of seedlings shown 
this year. What they call S. gratus, however, is nothing 
but S. Watsoni showing greater variety of color. These 
are remarkable for their large clusters of flowers and their 
large somewhat “floppy ” leaves. 

Crematis.—Messrs. G. Jackman & Son showed a set of 
six varieties of the new hybrid Clematis, raised from C. 
coccinea and a large-flowered variety named Star of India. 
I noted one of them last year when the variety named 
Countess of Onslow was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The other five are Duchess 
of York, pink; Duchess of Albany, rosy mauve; Grace 
Darling, mauve ; Sir Trevor Lawrence, crimson, and Crim- 
son Beauty, deep red, with a purplish shade. The flowers 
of all these have the petals arranged so as to be almost 
tubular at the base, and they are thick and fleshy, as in C. 
coccinea, but twice or thrice as large. Messrs. R. Smith & 
Sons again showed a grand group of specimens of the 
large-flowered Clematis, which, if not quite equal to those 
shown last year, were yet of such quality as to excite ad- 
miration, if not envy. 

Mittonopsis BLEUII VIRGINALIS would be better—that is, 
more correctly—designated if called Miltonia vexillaria vir- 

inalis. Whatever its origin, it is simply a white-flowered 
orm of the last-named, a superb one, truly, but bearing no 
evidences of its reputed hybrid origin. It was shown by 
Monsieur Charles Vuysteke, of Belgium, and obtained a 
first-class certificate. ‘The flowers were four inches across, 
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pure white, save a small dash of rose-purple at the base of 
the petals and a star-like blotch of pale brown at the base 
of the lip. 

EprpenDRUM STAMFORDIANUM was shown in magnificent 
condition by Sir Trevor Lawrence, a big plant bearing 
about a dozen strong branching spikes of bloom, springing 
from the bases, and not from the apices of the pseudo-bulbs, 
a character peculiar to this one species in the large genus 
Epidendrum. The flowers are colored pale yellow and red, 
andarefragrant. Masdevallia nycterina was shown by Baron 
Schroeder with three hundred flowers arranged round the 
bases of the leaves like a collar. It was a fine example of 
cultural skill. The beautiful Cattleya Hippolyta was shown 
by Monsieur Hye-Leysen with a spike two feet high bear- 
ing eight flowers. Miltonia Phalzenopsis, Princess of Wales, 
a remarkable variety, with the lip almost wholly crimson, 
was shown by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 

CypRIPEDIUM STONEI PLATYTENIUM was represented by a fine 
plant bearing two scapes, each with two flowers. It is said 
to be the largest of the very few plants of this rarity known 
to be in cultivation, and the price it was valued at by deal- 
ers was eight hundred guineas! It was awarded a first- 
class certificate, a superfluous distinction in this case. 

The group of new stove and greenhouse plants exhibited 
by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. contained fine specimens of 
their Draceena Sanderiana, D. Godseffiana (awarded a first- 
class certificate), Heliconia illustris rubricaulis, Ludovia 
crenifolia, Begonia Rajah, Sarracenias, Darlingtonia, Ari- 
szema fimbriata, etc. 

Altogether there was a marked absence of really new and 
striking plants this year, compared with other years.’ I 
think connoisseurs were attracted most by an indifferently 
~flowered plant of Incarvillea Delavayi, shown by Sir Tre- 
vor Lawrence, I believe, for the first time in England, 
although well known to Continental growers. It received 
a first-class certificate. 

LESCHENAULTIA BILOBA MAJOR.—A large group of this beau- 
tiful blue-flowered Australian shrub was shown by Messrs. 
Balchin, of Hassocks, in Sussex, now famous for the culti- 
vation of this and other rare greenhouse plants. Nothing 
could be more effective among blue-flowered plants than 
this Leschenaultia as grown at Hassocks, and few plants 
are more deplorable than it is when grown with the ordi- 
nary greenhouse collection. We cannot grow a presenta- 
ble specimen of it at Kew. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums were exceptionally good as 
shown by Mr. Jones, of the Ryecroft Nurseries, the plants 
being dwarf and crowded with flowers, all double, and of 
every shade of color between white and crimson. Show 
Pelargoniums were also well represented by groups of 
large specimens from Mr. Jones and Mr. Charles Turner, of 
Slough. The plants from the latter establishment were 
fully a yard across, and profusely flowered as only Mr. 
Turner knows how to flower them. 

Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, of Sawbridgeworth, maintained 
their great reputation as cultivators of exhibition fruit by 
contributing a group of Nectarines grown in twelve-inch 
pots, each plant being about four feet high, covered with 
fine healthy leaves and bearing about twenty large beauti- 
fully finished fruits. This exhibit deservedly won the only 
gold medal awarded. 

There were great collections of fruit of all kinds, vegeta- 
bles, herbaceous plants, Ferns, Caladiums, Pansies, Bego- 
nias ; in fact, of every class of plant that finds favor with 
cultivators, and all first-class. The Roses were, however, 


he feat f the exhibition. 
, aie. Ty we W. Watson. 


Plant Notes. 


Iris MACRANTHA.—This Iris, introduced by Max Leichtlin 
two years since, is an I. Germanica with very broad foliage 
and very bold flowers of the largest size, superior in the 
latter respect to any Iris yet introduced. It is, of course, a 
bearded Iris, and the large standards are light blue-purple, 
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the falls are richly colored and somewhat vinous-purple in 
tone. The plant is of medium stature. This variety differs 
little from the German Iris from Amasia, which has been 
noted in these columns as a bold flower. 

Iris PALLIDA, var. DaLtmatica.—Among Irises this variety, 
long since introduced into cultivation, stands prominently 


as one of the best for the garden. It is a plant of vigorous, ° 


free-growing habit, with bold leaves, and flowering-stems 
nearly four feet tall. The dark lavender flowers are of fine 
form and highly perfumed, reminding one of the Locust- 
flowers. In flower this plant has an air of great distinc- 
tion as well as beauty. There are many hybrids of L 
pallida among the German hybrids, usually easily recog- 
nized by their thin withered spathe valves. One of the best 
of these hybrids is Madame Elmira (Woolson), whose 
flowers are not as bold as those of the Dalmatian type, but 
are of a much lighter lavender color, and also well per- 
fumed. 

PyRETHRUM PARTHENIFOLIUM.—There are no flowers more 
popular than the Daisies, albeit they are not specially ap- 
preciated by the farmers. No composites will probably 
ever supplant white Daisies in the affections of the public, 
but in cultivation or the garden the colored Daisies, or Py- 
rethrums, prove universally acceptable. The plants are 
reliably hardy, and their handsomely cut foliage is very 
attractive. They flower very freely in a wide range of 
color, generally from the faintest flesh shade to a brilliant 
crimson. Florists have produced many double-flowered 
forms, which somewhat resemble Anemone-blooms, but 
the most graceful ones are single, which are decidedly less 
heavy in effect and better in color. A good range of color- 
ings may usually be had from a packet of seed, to be had 
of most seedsmen. 

VinceToxicum acuminatumM.—This plant, often called the 


Mosquito-catcher, should have a place in every collection. 


of herbaceous plants, as it is one of the showiest things at 
this time of the year and remains in bloom several weeks. 
The flowers are star-shaped, creamy white, in short cymes, 
generally springing out of the sides of the stems between 
the leaves, and not from the axils, where most flowers are 
produced. It would seem to be a climber in its native 
habitat, as the stems have a manner of growing as if accus- 
tomed to twine on contiguous herbage, but they do not 
seem to mind the want of support in the least, and the 
plants look all the prettier without it. Propagation is easi- 
est effected from seed, of which the plants produce a plen- 
tiful supply ; cuttings of the ripe wood will root if put in a 
humid atmosphere. The flowers of this species secrete a 
viscid substance and catch insects much in the same man- 
ner as the “Cruel-plant,” Physianthus albens. They both 
belong to the Milkweed family, along with such plants as 
the Stephanotis, Hoya and the like. 


- Cultural Department. 
The Russian Tree Fruits in America.—II. 


oT RE fact that I took up my abode among the hills of north- 
eastern Vermont, and the added fact that from boyhood 
I had been an ardent lover of horticulture, and especially of 
fruit-growing, led me of necessity to search for such varieties 
as would endure the almost Arctic severity of that section of 
New England. The first five years were given to the trial of 
what were regarded and recorded as the most hardy sorts far 
north. But I very soon discovered that altitudé was an even 
more important factor than latitude. In Bangor, Maine, on 
exactly the same parallel (forty-five degrees, N.), many of the 
standard Apples and Pears can be grown; while on Lake 
Memphremagog not one single tree on the dist could be relied 
upon, and, in fact, none of them ever did, in my grounds, 
reach bearing age. Varieties grown about Montreal were also 
entire failures, from the same cause. 

My attention was then turned to a search for native varie- 
ties. Along most of the well-traveled roads there was no lack 
of Apple-trees capable of resisting the climate ; but all, so far 
as I could learn, were of very poor quality and small size. 
Gradually, as 1 became more familiar with the country and 
the people, I was able to learn of farmers who had a few 
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Apple-trees producing fairly good fruit and capable of resist- 
ing the climate ; but I did not find then, nor have I since noted, 
a single instance of such fruit being increased by grafting or 
budding, these simple arts being seemingly quite unknown. 
Continually on the alert foranything of the kind, I have now, after 
thirty years’ residence, been able to find among our people only 
three native Apples of any commercial value. One of these, 
Scott’s Winter, is now grown all through the ‘‘Cold North,” 
from Maine to Minnesota, and is generally regarded as one of 
the best native long-keeping ironclads. The others, Magog 
Red Streak and Newport Winter Sweet, have a local repu- 
tation and are considerably grown. 

The importations of Russian varieties plainly demonstrated 
that there was a race of Apples which would resist our severest 
climate and thrive. But here again disappointment awaited 


“us; for not one of the hundreds of varieties which were im- 


ported proved to be a long keeper in our climate. Grown in 
Russia, up to six hundred miles farther north than our north- 
ern boundary, they might—at least some of them—be good 
keepers at home; but inthe northern tier of American states, 
and even in the Canadian provinces, they all proved them- 
selves, however otherwise acceptable, to be deficient in keep- 
ing qualities for winter. And this continues to be true to-day, 
with few and rare exceptions, not only for the imported trees, 
but for nearly all seedlings grown from them, or from crosses 
on our older varieties of native origin. Up to date it may be 
said that fine in size, quality and beauty as are many of these 
Russian tree fruits, not many of them are reported which are 
at once good winter keepers and fully possessed of other re- 
quired market qualities. We are anxiously waiting for such 
to.appear, and all growers will hail their advent with real 


ratitude. 
wRcepert. Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Shall we Irrigate Orchards in New York? 


N the current discussions of fertility of the land, nearly the 
entire emphasis is placed upon the importance of supply- 
ing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash ; but I am convinced 
that it is quite as often necessary to enlarge upon the impor- 
tance of water. It is well known that all arable soils contain 
much more plant-food than any crop, or even any twenty or 
morecrops, can use. The chief aim of tillage is to render the 
greatest amount ‘of these materials available to plants. In 
order that they may bécome useful to crops, these materials 
must enter into solution in water; and, all other conditions 
being favorable, the more water the soil has the more plants 
will grow. In very many cases, an application of water is 
much more advantageous than an application of fertilizer. 
This is well shown in many of the arid lands of the west, 
whére a small amount of irrigation renders the soils wonder- 
fully productive. 

Just how much, if any, water can be added to agricultural 
lands in the east with profit, must be answered for each indi- 
vidual instance ; but for orchard lands it is a question if, in 
general, irrigation can be profitable. We must first determine 
if fruit-trees can profitably use more water than normally falls 
in the rains. There are two ways of attempting a solution of 
this complex question. We might attempt to make an esti- 
mate of the amount of moisture evaporated by an orchard 
and then compare this amount with the rainfall; or we might 
observe the experiences of careful orchardists extending 
over aseries of years. There areso many uncertainties in the 
former method that one is torced, in a practical discussion, 
to rely mostly upon experience and upon general considera- 
tions respecting plant-life. In the first place, it is to be observed 
that there have been no careful experiments upon a compre- 
hensive scale in irrigating orchards in the east, and we are 
obliged to draw our illustrations from experiences in irrigating 
annual crops. Practically, all these experiences show that irri- 
gation is capable of greatly increasing the yield, and this, too, 
when the natural rainfall has been well conserved. Whether 
the added yields are ever or always worth the extra cost, is a 
question which need not be considered here ; the important 
point to"be noticed is that the land is capable of giving a larger 
product than the average rainfall will allow. 

But does this conclusion apply equally well-to orchards? In 
this case we generally do not need more growth, but more 
fruit ; and it is plain that if a tree is capable of bearing as many 

ood fruits as the branches will hold with the normal rainfall, 
it would be folly to apply more water. We all know that the 
well-tilled orchard is capable of doing this. It was done in 
numerous cases in the drought of last year in New York state, 
even when there was no attempt to conserve moisture. _Irri- 
gation would unquestionably give us more growth, and con- 
sequently larger trees; but it is very doubtful if this would 
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mean greater profit. And in drawing observations from the 
effects of irrigation upon annual crops, we should remember 
that the roots of such crops are near the surface, while those 
of trees spread far and deep. 

The fact is that we are now wasting a large fraction of our 
annual rainfall, and it is useless to talk of ye until peo- 
ple have arrived at the point of saving the water which 
nature gives them. The average annual rainfall of New York 
varies in the different parts from about thirty-five to over fifty 
inches—that is, nature spreads a sheet of water three to four 
feet deep over our lands every twelvemonth. Much of this 
falls in winter and very early spring, to be sure, but even this 
portion of it may be saved to a much greater extent than most 
persons are aware. I venture the assertion that if the culti- 
vator were to do his utmost to save this great benediction of 
the heavens, not only the orchards, but most other crops in 
New York state, could not be irrigated with profit. It is not 
my purpose to discuss the methods of conservation of moisture 
at this time. They have been explained over and over again, 
They consist, essentially, in mulching the land with a shallow 
layer—generally a dry one—of surface-soil; in plowing very 
early in the spring before the soil-moisture has been lost into 
the atmosphere ; in covering the land with herbage in fall and 
winter, and, in the case of covercrops, of plowing them under 
at the earliest moment in spring, before they have evaporated 
much moisture from the soil. 

There is another point respecting the utility of soil-moisture 
which should not be overlooked. Very many of our lands 
contain as much available plant-food as the average soil-mois- 
ture can utilize. In such soils it is idle to apply more plant- 
food without applying more water at the same time, or, to state 
the case differently, without improving the methods of culti- 
vation so as to save the greatest possible amount of the rain- 
fall. The drought of last year cut short the growth of much 
nursery-stock in western New York, and nurserymen are now 
asking if they should not have applied nitrate of soda, or some 
other commercial form of nitrogen. The probability is that 
such applications would have been of no avail unless the til- 
lage had been improved at the same time; and it is a ques- 
tion if tillage alone, if it were begun early before much of the 
soil-moisture had been lost, would not have given the desired 
results. At all events, it is certain that the effect of much of 
the fertilizing of land is lost because the tillage is not improved, 
and the greater the outlay in the application of commercial 
plant-food, the greater should be the attention to tillage and 
conservation of moisture. 

If all these considerations are well taken, it is evident that, 
instead of recommending irrigation, we should urge the sav- 
ing of the water which we already possess. When any person 
has done his best in this direction he is in position to consider 
the feasibility of applying water artificially to his lands. 

Cornell University. L. H. Bailey. 


Mexican Water-lilies. 


"THESE species are worthy of special mention, being among 
the most attractive and. deserving of general cultivation. 
All lovers of aquatic plants, botanists and others, are indebted 
to Mr. C. G. Pringle and other collectors, who have of late 
years brought these Water-lilies again to notice. Five years 
ago I received a root of the species Nymphza Mexicana for 
trial. This proved far superior to the well-known N. flava, 
although it is almost indentical in form, size and color. Its 
flowering habit compared favorably with any of the free-flow- 
ering varieties, while it is well known that N. flava, under cul- 
tivation, is the shyest bloomer and most unsatisfactory of any. 
N. elegans, a most charming species, was also received from 
the same source. It is a moderate grower and well adapted 
for cultivation in tubs, small basins, etc. N. gracilis, of recent 
introduction, is one of the most desirable kinds in cultivation. 
It is the only tropical species with white flowers which blooms 
in the daytime. These flowers are of the Stellate type and 
stand well above the water. The rich, golden yellow stamens 
and the delicate fragrance are the characteristics of this 
variety. 

The new blue Water-lily, as figured and described in 
GARDEN AND FOREST, May 22d, page 205, is entirely distinct 
from any other blue Water-lily in cultivation, and corresponds 
with one I have raised from seed, received from the same 
source as Nymphza gracilis. The plant resembles N. gracilis, 
while the flowers are much larger, with the same long-pointed 
buds. The flowers open early in the day and remain open 
longer than those of the Zanzibar species. They are borne 
on stout peduncles and stand well out of the water. The 
leaves have long petioles; as if they grew naturally in deep 
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water. Theyare light green above, with a few blotches, and 
of a dark purple beneath. One striking feature of the stock of 
this blue Lily is that it produces no seed, consequently it is 
difficult to propagate. At the same time, it is a most profuse 
bloomer. Another good feature is that strong-growing plants 
will ripen a tuber that can be preserved with more certainty 
than those of the Zanzibar type, when large flowering plants 
have been, grown the previous season. R 
W. Tricker. 


Clifton, N. J. 

Cladrastis tinctoria, the Yellow-wood, is bearing an extraor- 
dinary heavy crop of flowers this season. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the low-growing trees when in flower, and 
yet in vege pp the home of trees, it is doubtful if there are 
more than half a dozen examples of it in the city and surround- 
ings. There are two magnificent specimens of it in the Capi- 
tol grounds, which have much larger racemes of flowers than 
we usually see, the one growing on the slope to the south of 
the Capitol having racemes fully twenty-four inches long. The 
flowers do not last more than a fortnight, and if the weather is 
warm their life is shorter still, but the tree is attractive all the 
season through. It is hardy up to the Canada line, and grows 
rapidly. The gray bark is of fine texture, and this, with its 
pleasing ramification, makes it a beautiful object in winter. 
It has graceful light-colored foliage, which remains late and 
turns to a clear yellow in autumn. Its one drawback is the 
—— of its wood, which makes its branches liable to 

reak. 


Papaver orientale.—The Oriental Poppies last but a short time 
in flower, but they are well worth the care bestowed on them 
even to have them in flower for only a week or so during the 
year. The flowers are in some cases as large as eight inches 
across, the petals of a bright fiery or orange red, but out of a 
batch of seedlings we get quite a number of flowers approach- 
ing scarlet. This Poppy, being a perennial, can be increased 
by root division, which is, at the best, a slow and uncertain 
method of propagation. To have it in quantity the best way 
is to sow the seed early in the fall in good-sized. boxes, where 
it will soon germinate, and with the protection of a cool frame 
the seedlings can be left in the box all winter, and by spring 
they should be potted off into three-inch pots. As soon as 
they have developed a few good-sized leaves they can be 
planted out in their permanent positions, where they will 
flower the following spring. The variety bracteata is only a 
slight variation from the type, having large bracts under the 
petals ; the flowers are lighter in color than those of Papaver 
orientale. A dwarf form of P. orientale, called Triumphans, has 


the merit of being very floriferous. 
Botanic Garden, Washington. G. W. O. 


Correspondence. 


Notes from Brookline, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There is now on view a grand display of Indian Azaleas 
in the home garden of Professor Sargent, in Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts. Every plant is a perfect specimen, showing a high 
state of cultivation. Some are globe-shaped, balloon, pyra- 
midal, besides many irregular, but graceful, forms, and all a 
mass of bloom. There is almost too much color, and, as the 
gardener remarked, pointing to one or two plants showing a 
little green foliage, more foliage would help relieve the eye, 
and tend to a better appreciation of the various contrasting 
colors. The collection is made up exclusively of single-flow- 
ered varieties. Single flowers of graceful outline like the 
Azalea, especially those of the Indian type, are more refined, 
and certainly far more effective, than double flowers of this 
plant could possibly be. One other reason why single flowers 
should have preference is that the production of double 
flowers is a greater strain on the plant, and, as a consequence, 
they cannot be relied upon to bloom well every season, and 
the plants are never as massive as those of the single forms. 

These Azaleas are cultivated on the European plan—per- 
haps, more correctly, the Belgian—modified according to the 
different climatic conditions. Here they are planted in the 
full sunlight. To many gardeners, with the English pot sys- 
tem of cultivation in mind—and shade, even in England, is 
considered essential—it appears a bold plan, and it is hard to 
persuade them to give it even atrial. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and here is the evidence. A full account of the 
method of cultivation followed here is given in GARDEN AND 
ForEsT, vol. vii., No. 354. 

Among several striking varieties were Roseum magnum, a 
showy flower of beautiful vermilion; Daphne, a beautiful 
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white, one of the finest ; Roi d’Hollande, deep red, brilliant in 
tone ; Etendard de Flandres, cerise-pink, a very large flower, 
with wavy edges; Duc de Nassau, salmon-pink, large flower, 
very effective; Dame Mellain, blush, with a deeper blotch ; 
Eulalie Van Geert, charming blush; Madame Verschaffelt, 
crimson blotch on light pink ground; Iveryana, old, but an 
excellent white variety with pink stripes. 

Stored with the Azaleas last autumn, in deep glass-covered 
pits, unheated, and with no protection beyond the ordinary 
covering of shutters, were several large plants of the lovely 
greenhouse climber, Trachelospermum jasminoides. They are 
trained on wire, column fashion. These are all remarkable 
specimens, some of them eight feet tall and literally covered 
with pendent cymose panicles of sweet-scented white flowers. 
There is abundant shiny, deep green foliage, and the plants 
are so neatly and skillfully trained as not to show the least 
trace of the wire framework, They are in tubs, which are 
replaced for larger ones in every three or four years, and 
manure-water is supplied during the growing season. 

It was a treat to me to see the Glory Pea of Australia, Clian- 
thus Dampieri, in bloom for the first time. It is considered 
quite an achievement to bring a plant sees, Se far. The flowers 
are vinous-red, with a dark, almost black blotch, at the base of 
the standard. The species is herbaceous, and is generally 
raised from seeds sown in small pots in the autumn and held 
over until the next season, when they are expected to bloom. 
If sown in spring they might attain a fair size, but would not 
bloom by autumn, and the chances would be considerably 
against saving them through the winter. Those who have 
succeeded with this plant never water it directly in the potit is 
growing in, but have the pot plunged in some material which is 
watered. 

Conspicuous on the grounds was a fine tree of Pyrus cora- 
naria in full bloom. No one who sees this handsome tree 
and enjoys its delicious perfume will ever forget it. Its odor 
is most penetrating, being appreciable fifty yards away, and 
so acute that I was unable, after passing the Pyrus, to realize 
the slightest trace of perfume from near-by bushes of the well- 
known aromatic Calycanthus floridus. 

On the rock-garden is an interesting lot of plants, but my 
time being limited, I could only note a group of Primula cor- 
tusoides, very effective in pink shades, and Verbascum phce- 
nicium, in purple and white, which made a most striking 
show. 

The drive-ways and shrubberies of the Arnold Arboretum, at 
Jamaica Plain, are thronged with visitors every fine day. The 
splendid collection of Garden Lilacs, of which there are more 
than a hundred varieties, is a great attraction, and judging from 
the way note-books are brought into use, itis safe toassumeany 
nurseryman near Boston who has a good stock of these Lilacs 
will do a good business. I noted Ludwig Spath, deep purple- 
red, large flowers; Philemon, dark purple, very fine; Al- 

honse Lavallée, deep blue; Virginité, double, rose-tinted in 
ary violet when open, sweet-scented and evidently a great 
favorite ; Monsieur Jules Finger, rose-colored, very fragrant ; 
President Massart, reddish purple, very large; Renoncule, 
double blue, fragrant ; Marie Le Graye, showy white. 

Wellesley, Mass. I. D. Hatfield, 


Trees and Shrubs at Madison, Wisconsin, 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—The climate of the north-west is a trying one for many 
trees and shrubs which are at home on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and I senda few notes on the hardiness of certain species 


tested here. Engelmann’s Spruce, Picea Engelmanni, gen- 
erally shows the effects of the winter a little on the south-west 
side—at least in young trees—by the browning of the tips of 
the younger shoots. This defect is not sufficiently marked to 
destroy the symmetry of the tree, nor to prevent its being one 
of our most beautiful lawn trees. Abies concolor has proved 
less hardy, young trees having suffered quite seriously from 
winter-killing. Even the White Pine, Pinus Strobus, some- 
times shows the effects of the winter a little in young trees b 
the browning of the foliage on the south-west side. The Col- 
orado Spruce, Picea pungens, and the Douglas Spruce, Pseu- 
dotsuga taxifolia, endure the winters without perceptible harm, 
though the young growth of both received quite a setback by 
the recent frosts. 

Eleagnus longipes is not hardy here unless protected. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1893-1894 unprotected plants showed little 
injury to the wood, but the flower-buds were destroyed, as 
was shown by the fact that protected plants bore fruit luxuri- 
antly while unprotected plants of the same age gave none. 
During the past winter unprotected plants were killed to the 
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snow-line, while beneath this line the same plants are not only 
alive, but have bloomed profusely. The large-flowered 
Hydrangea, H. paniculata grandiflora, endures our win- 
ters without perceptible harm, but unless well-watered 
through our long summer droughts the flower-clusters are so 
small and develop so unevenly that they have little beauty. 

The purple-leaf Plum, Prunus Pissardi, has proved unable 
to endure our winters. Teas’ Weeping Mulberry seems 
entirely hardy with us and forms an attractive lawn tree. The 
weeping Mountain Ash, however, has suffered badly from 
sun-scald on the south-west side. The Camperdown Elm 
seems entirely hardy, and the Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, 
in sheltered locations, endures the winter with little harm. 

The Amoor Tamarisk, Tamarix Amurensis, is not at home 
in Wisconsin. The young growth kills back more or less 
every winter, and in the winter just past it suffered more than 
usual, A variety of Rosa rugosa, from Russia, obtained from 
the Iowa Agricultural College, has thus far proved hardy with- 
out protection. Its large, deep rose-colored, single flowers 
appear profusely in June, and occasionally afterward, and are 
very attractive. This Rose will surely become popular in 
climates where few other varieties can be grown without pro- 
tection. 

The Yellow-wood, Cladrastis lutea, is hardy in sheltered 
locations, as are also the Maiden-hair Tree, the Gingko and 
the White Fringe tree, Chionanthus Virginica. 

Deutzia gracilis kills to the ground every winter unless 
protected ; in spite of a covering of earth it received serious 
damage last winter. Three species of Caragana, received 
from the Iowa Agricultural College, appear entirely hardy. 
These shrubs are attractive and popular. The foliage 
is pleasing, and their yellow pea-shaped flowers appear 
in May. The Japan Ivy, Ampelopsis tricuspidata, while not 
hardy in exposed situations, is not a complete failure when 
planted on the east or north walls of buildings. In the past 
severe winter vines thus planted suffered little. 

University of Wisconsin. E. S. Goff. 


An Enemy of the Larch on the High Alps. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The ravages of Steganoptycha pinicolana, Zell, in the 
forests of Larch, Larix Europea, on the high Swiss Alps, is the 
subject of an important monograph by M. I. Coax, Inspector- 
General of the forests of the Swiss Confederation. This paper 
is illustrated by a colored plate a the insect in its 
different stages of development, the branches of conifers at- 
tacked by it andthe principal enemy of the pest, which is a fly 
of the genus Tachina. The work is further enriched by a well- 
executed map of the Engadine, showing the afflicted area in 
different years. 

From time to time the forests of Larch of the high Alps in 
Valais, Engadine, Dauphiny and Tyrol have been invaded by 
this little butterfly, the injuries inflicted by it being in propor- 
tion, as the forests consist more or less exclusively of Larch. 
All the adult Larch-trees are affected by the larvz of the Ste- 
ganoptycha, which appear in spring, and at the end ofa few 
weeks the leavesare eaten or entirely skeletonized. The for- 
est then offers in summer a deplorable appearance ; its ver- 
dure completely disappears ; the trees present a uniform red- 
dish brown appearance, and are more or less covered with little 
caterpillars, which descend from one branch to another by 
means of threads sometimes several meters long, During the 
months of July and August the caterpillars are transformed 
into chrysalis, and at the end of ten or eleven days the little 
gray butterflies emerge and cover the branches of the trees 
with their eggs. ; 

The damages which these insects cause are not immedi- 
ately apparent. The following year the trees clothe themselves 
again with leaves and continue to vegetate, but if the ravages 
of theinsect are renewed during several consecutive seasons 
the forest suffers severely ; old trees die, and the existence of 
even the most vigorous is threatened, for at elevations of from 
five to six thousand feet above the ocean in the Alps, where 

lant-food is scarce and the climate is exceedingly rigorous, 
Fittle is needed to weaken the vitality of trees, . 

It is practically useless to try to destroy artificially these 
minute insects, innumerable in numbers. They can only 
be kept in check by indirect methods, such as the effec- 
tive protection of insectivorous birds and the mixing of other 
species of trees with the Larchesin the forest. It is only the 
pure forests of Larch that are exposed to destruction by the 
attacks of the Steganoptycha, which requires for its existence 
the light found in forests of Larch, which cast very little shade. 
In the dense shade and humidity which exist in forests of 
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evergreen Conifers this insect cannot live. And ifits larve 
attack isolated Larch-trees in a mixed forest, which is excep- 
tional, the damage is not great, the space left by a dead Larch 
being soon filled by neighboring trees. M. Coax therefore 
proposes, in order to save the torests of our high Alps, to 
plant everywhere in the regions exposed as many trees of 
Pinus Cembraas possible. P. Cembra is a very compact hardy 
tree, casting a dense shade, and although it grows very slowly 
it produces excellent wood, superior in every way to that of 
the Larch, while the seeds afford valuable and much esteemed 
food to our mountain population. With the P. Cembra the 
Spruce, Picea excelsa, can be planted ; this tree also, although 
it grows naturally at rather lower elevations, supports the 
climate of high altitudes, while the Fir, Abies pectinata, is not 
found at high elevations in the Alps. With the Pyrenean Pine, 
Pinus montana, we have then three species to mingle with the 
Larch to create a forest able to resist the attacks of this fatal 
butterfly. M. Coax believes that the actual forests of pure 
Larch in Switzerland are not natural, but have been produced 
artificially by cutting the ancient mixed woods. On the ground 
left open by these cuttings it is the Larch which has succeeded 
so well that it has gradually taken possession of the whole 
ground. It is necessary, therefore, he believes, to restore, arti- 
ficially, the ancient and natural condition of the forest. 
Bale, Switzerland. Hi. Christ. 


Phlox divaricata on the Prairies. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Allow me to say, with reference to the remarks of Mr. 
Chamberlain, on page 209, that I have collected Phlox divari- 
cata this spring on dry upland prairie, in poor soil and quite 
unshaded. This is, certainly, not its usual choice ; but in one 
instance in particular I found an abundance of it growing-as 
described. I have several times collected it in similar situa- 
tions in Kansas and Oklahoma. I think this is about its west- 
ern limit. It is moderately abundant as far west as Fort Riley, 
Kansas, but I have never seen it west of that point. 

Coreopsis grandiflora, spoken of by Mr. Craig in the same 
number, page 208, is just now—May—in full bloom and in 
great abundance on the prairies here. It is one of the finest 
of prairie flowers and a general favorite among our many 
neighbors, whose only garden is the hills and whose gardener 
is nature. Even in stunted wild specimens the stems are long 
and the blossoms work up into bouquets with remarkable ease 


and success. 
Oklahoma Agricultural College. F, A. Waugh. 


Does Poison Ivy Discriminate ? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Whenever I see a tree in the embrace of a Poison Ivy 
I take my knife and cut the vine. On the grounds of a few 
friends and on my own I have cut vines from one and a half 
to two and a half inches thick, sometimes at the root and 
sometimes as far up as I could reach, and then tearing down 
the stems; have uprooted them with my hands. I have done 
this at all seasons. This spring I have already cut out two 
dozen Ivies, and have pulled up many others by the roots 
when my hands were torn by Blackberry thorns, but I never 
had a trace of poisoning, A friend to whom I mentioned my 
immunity said, ‘‘ Of course you are are not poisoned, because 
you are dark.” Since then! have been thinking that in the 
cases of poisoning which had come to my knowledge the 
victims had been light-haired. A younger brother of mine, 
who is very fair, has been severely poisoned. 


Rochelle Park, N. J. LI. Ten Bosch. 


When is Rhus toxicodendron Most Active? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The Poison Ivy, Rhus toxicodendron, should be 
avoided at all times of the year, in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. I make this statement without qualification because I 
have suffered so frequently from attacks of dermatitis vene- 
nata, and I can remember no season since 1876, when I first 
became acquainted with the plant and had my eyes swelled 
shut, that I have not had, at least, two or three attacks. 


Dr. Havard'’s remarks (page 203) interested me very much,: 


and I, therefore, desire to give my experience as to this worst 
of poisonous plants, because it is so common and so univer- 
sally distributed. Several years ago in January I was walking 
in Fairmount Park and saw a tree up which was clambering a 
huge Poison Ivy, at least aninch and a half in diameter. I 
decided to destroy the plant,.at least for a while, by severing 
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the upper part from the roots. I took a stone and divided 
the stem by hammering it with a sharp rock which I held in 
my hand. Some of the juice must have touched my hands, 
forin a few days I had all the symptoms of Rhus poisoning. 
Since then I have been poisoned several times in winter by 
laying hold of the plants while out in the fields gathering 
seeds and capsules for class-work. The white fruits, when 
not eaten by crows, remain on the plants sometimes until next 
spring, so that I am quite sure of them. 

To sum up in a few words, I have experienced the worst 
attacks in the months of August and September when the 
vegetation is rank and the plant is growing vigorously. I have 
also noticed that in warm autumn weather one is more sub- 
ject to the poison when actively perspiring. 

University of Pennsylvania. Fohn W. Harshberger. 


Recent Publications. 


Among the Northern Hills. By WilliamC. Prime. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 1895. 

This unpretending little book, unlike its companion 
volume, Along New England Roads, does not treat pri- 
marily of nature. The papers of which it is composed are 
for the most part character sketches, the subjects of which 
are “children of the soil” in the best sense of the phrase— 
men and women whose lives were contentedly passed 
under the shadow of the Northern Hills, and whose charac- 
ters were built up under their influence. Thus the allusions 
to natural scenery, everywhere interwoven in the body of 
the narrative, are intended by the author only as the ap- 
propriate setting to his series of living pictures. But so 
deep is his sympathy with nature, so delicate his appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the outward world, that the very 
subordination of that beauty to the human interest brings 
into clearer relief the ennobling influence upon character, 
of a right love of the manifold works of the Creator. The 
book is a moral tonic, and the pure bracing air of the north- 
ern Pine-woods is felt on every page. 

The stories are simple, both in subject and treatment. 
“A Northern Sleigh Ride,” while awakening in the memory 
of the reader (if he be country-bred) all the merry associa- 
tions incident to such an occasion, flashes upon his inward 
eye the pure unearthly beauty of a snow-covered landscape 
under the weird light ofa wintermoon. “Lifeseen through 
a Window ” is full of quiet pathos and of quiet hope. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Prime's observation, life grows very real to one 
whose vision is narrowed by fate, and there is leisure to 
learn the spiritual lessons taught by the recurrence of the 
seasons ; the coming of spring on the meadow and hills, 
the slow passing splendor of autumn, the white covering 
of the fields in winter—each has a direct message for one 
whose nature is awake to their subtle influences. Perhaps 
the paper on “John Ledyard” is broadest in scope. The 
Hartford boy, whose love of adventure led him over wide 
seas to many strange lands only to find a lonely grave in 
the yellow sand where the desert meets the Nile flood, seems 
to have haunted Mr. Prime’s imagination, and he writes of 
him with tender affection and sympathy. If, in these short 
stories, there is a lack of humor, its place is supplied by an 
almost boyish freshness of feeling very delightful in a man 
who confesses to having reached the Psalmist’s limit of 
threescore years and ten. In fact, it is this freshness of feel- 
ing which gives a distinctive charm to this little book. There 
is a sturdy simplicity and sincerity in Mr. Prime’s attitude 
toward Nature which grows more rare as life grows more 
complex. His early training was received in the time 
when, at least, in rural districts, a boy had a recognized 
place in the household economy. He was rarely coddled or 
indulged, and though for his education great sacrifices were 


-made, the boy himself had his regular work and personal 


responsibility about the house, and in the garden and upon 
the farm. The fishing excursions which were his delight, 
and the almost equally fascinating expeditions in search of 
nuts or berries, could only be undertaken when the chores 
were done. Thus, the thousand joys of field and forest 
and stream ; the ever-changing beauty of the hills and sky 
of which in boyhood he was scarcely aware, were inter- 
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woven in some strangely subtle fashion with the thought 
of duties fulfilled, and the love of nature to be awakened 
in after years had its root in what was noblest and most 
enduring in his character. 

Though Mr. Prime is not without that perceptive sym- 
pathy with nature which the modern world demands in its 
interpreters, he also possesses something which does not 
always accompany the higher gift, a wholesome and vig- 
orous love of the country itself. He is familiar with every 
phase of rural life. Every sight and sound and suggestion 
of the landscape to him is full of significance. His touch, 
even when light, is always firm. Many a world-weary 
man, whose early life was passed amid rural surroundings, 
will find in these simple records of country life the genuine 
refreshment of spirit which comes in adult years whenever 
the chords of association and memory have been touched 
by a reverent hand. 


Notes. 


Since the leader in this week’s paper was in the form the 
Park Board of this city has rescinded the order which threw 
open to the public certain areas of turf in Central Park from 
which they had been excluded except by special permit. 


Owing to a typographical error, Mr. Craig was made to say 
in our last week’s issue that Pelargoniums do not flower in 
England until September. As a matter of fact, these plants 
begin to flower at the end of April, and their flowering season 
continues until September. 


A late number of 7he Garden contains a colored plate of a 
variety of Cyclamen Persicum named Salmon Queen. The 
plant has well-marked foliage, and is said to be of compact 
habit, and bears freely flowers with long stems and of a thor- 
oughly distinct color. Judging from the plate, this color is a 
rich salmon-pink, which is very attractive. 


We have received some excellent specimens of the Ignotum 
Tomato, grown under glass by the students in the Horticul- 
tural Department of Cornell University. The fruit is large, 
smooth, solid and of the best flavor. In a note accompanying 
the specimens, it is stated that plants raised from cuttings are 

rown to a single stem four feet high, and have been in bear- 
ing since the middle of May, each one having produced from 
six to ten pounds of fruit. 


It is reported by Mr. T. M. Steven, Consul of the United 
States at Annaberg, Germany, that the wood of the Aspen is 
now largely used there in the manufacture of matches on ac- 
count of its open structure, ready combustibility and freedom 
from knots. He suggests to the State Department that inas- 
much as this wood is found abundantly in the United States, 
and is used for little else than paper-pulp, it might be well to 
test its value here as a material for matches. 


Within the past few weeks lemons have advanced $2.00 a 
box, the lowest price now quoted for the Sicily fruit being $5.25 a 
box. So active is the demand that a lot of thirty-one boxes 
unexpectedly left on hand after an auction sale brought $6.62%4 
in the keen competition for them. Nearly 70,000 boxes will 
be offered at auction sales in this city during the early part of 
this week, and 81,000 boxes more are shortly expected to 
arrive from Sicily. The high prices are due to the warm 
weather and large purchases by western buyers. The first 
Rodi oranges of the season, the best oranges to be had here 
during the summer, arrived last week. 


We have never seen -Pzeonia Witmanniana in flower, 
although strong specimens of it are growing in the excellent 
herbaceous collection of Mr. E. V. R. Thayer, of South Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, and elsewhere. It is an early species, 
which flowers at the same time with Pzonia tenuifolia. 
The flowers are single, cream-colored, with a large cluster of 
golden stamens. It ought to be useful for hybridizing with 
other single-flowered kinds, which certainly have a higher 
decorative value than the double ones. We have often com- 
mended the single white-flowered P. albiflora as one of the 
most attractive of hardy plants, and there are others now to be 
had with single flowers which range in color from light pink 
to deep crimson. P. Witmanniana has a strong perfume with 
something of the odor of valerian. 


Referring to the fact stated by a correspondent of this 
journal, that the Cherokee Rose has proved hardy as far 
north as Salem, New Jersey, another correspondent writes that 
a plant of this Rose has lived against a south wall at Beverly 
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Farms, Massachusetts, for about seven years. It is somewhat 
te cng with boughs in the winter, and yet it is usually killed 
pack to within one or two feet of the ground. It was killed quite 
to the ground this year, but is sending up strong shoots again. 
It has never made any attempt to flower. Mr. James 
MacPherson writes that there are plants of the Cherokee Rose 
in Trenton, New Jersey, which have stood out for twenty-five 
years. They lose their foliage and part of their growth almost 
every winter. 


Several of the agricultural colleges have recently issued 
timely bulletins on spraying, so that farmers and gardeners 
the country through ought to be well instructed as to the 
proper methods of preparing the mixtures against insects and 
fungi and the methods of applying them. It should be re- 
membered that the applications for fungous diseases are pre- 
ventive rather than curative, so that one or two sprayings in 
the early season at the proper time are worth more than half 
a dozen after the plants have been attacked. The caution is 
given not to mix the copper preparations in iron or tin, but 
either in earthen, wooden or brass vessels. The valves, cylin- 
der, piston, etc., of spraying-pumps should also be of brass. 
After every application of the poisons they should be put 
away carefully and labeled distinctly. 


The latest farmers’ bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is on the subject of Weeds and 
How to Kill Them. After some general remarks on the proper 
methods of exterminating annual, biennial and perennial 
weeds, a few of the pests which have been attracting special 
attention during recent years are described and figured, to- 
gether with the best means of combating them. This is fol- 
lowed bya useful table of a hundred weeds which are regarded 
as about the most troublesome in the United States, giving 
the common and technical name, with their range and their 
characteristics. To this is added the time of flowering and the 
appearance of their flowers, the time of their seeding and the 
methods in which the seed is distributed, with brief remarks 
as to the best means of eradicating them. 


Three years ago we published an account, condensed from 
an article in Forest Leaves, of the removal of an Elm-tree 
more than fifty years old, seventy feet high and three feet in 
diameter, to a distance of 175 miles from the Oliver estate, 
near Bay Ridge, New York, to the grounds of General Paul A. 
Oliver, at Oliver’s Mills, Pennsylvania. This tree was an off- 
shoot of the great Penn Treaty Elm which stood in Philadel- 
phia, and measured before it blew down in 1810 twenty-four 
feet around the base. General Oliver’s tree survived its peril- 
ous journey back to Pennsylvania after having stood for more 
than half a century overlooking New York harbor, and a year 
ago a vigorous sucker started from its root. This spring the 
sucker was separated from the parent tree and sent to the Park 
Board of Philadelphia to be planted upon the exact spot where 
the old Treaty Elm stood, on land which has now become 
public ground, and is called Penn Treaty Park. It is hoped 
that this youthful sprout will inherit the vitality of its race, so 
as to become a specimen interesting in itself as well as for its 
historical association. 


Strawberries were, perhaps, never more plentiful and cheap 
in the New York markets than on last Saturday, when extra- 
large New Jersey and Maryland berries, firm and of good 
quality, sold as low as four cents a quart by the crate. The 
Maryland season is now nearly ended, and Hudson River 
strawberries are already coming in. A few cherries from 
southern New Jersey are here, the best selling for twenty cents 
a pound. California cherries this season are of large size and 
beautiful in color, and boxes of Royal Ann or Napoleon 
Bigarreau, holding ten pounds, sell for $2.25 in the wholesale 
markets. These are among the largest and showiest cherries 
ever seen here. Other good sorts now offered are Cleveland 
Bigarreau, large, clear red and yellow, the flesh juicy, rich and 
sweet; Governor Wood, Black Eagle, Oxheart, Black Tar- 
tarian, May Duke, Rockport Bigarreau, especially useful for 
canning; Knight’s Early Black, Belle d’Orleans, whitish yel- 
low, half-covered with pale red, and Elton, considered one of 
the best. Alexander peaches from California sell for seventy- 
five cents a dozen, and the smaller fruit from Georgia is quoted 
at thirty-five cents. Huckleberries from North Carolina are 
unusually abundant and cheap. Watermelons from Florida 
and Georgia have commanded seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and a half each, but they have already begun to arrive by the 
car-load, and are now cheaper. Baskets of assorted fruits for 
outgoing steamships contain P. Barry pears, Black Hamburg 
and White Muscat grapes and Ben Davis apples, with apricots 
and other more seasonable fruits. 
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